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BREEDING OF THE MOUSTACHE PARRAKEET 
(Psittacula alexandri _fasciata) 
By E. N. T. Vane (Ballinger, Bucks, England) 


Generally speaking the Asiatic parrakeets are not as popular with 
aviculturists as their Australian counterparts. They compare favour- 
ably in colour, shape, and plumage, indeed they excel in the latter, 
but they have the disadvantage of being more difficult to sex on the 
whole, until the third moult, not so ready to go to nest, and possibly 
somewhat noisier. 

To all these features there are exceptions, some Australians are 
never easy to sex at any age, some can hold their-own in vocal power 
with almost any living thing on earth, and there are still several yet 
to be persuaded to breed in captivity. On the other hand some Asiatics 
are readily sexed at a year old, some breed without difficulty, and 
some are reasonably quiet in their behaviour. ‘The Moustache is 
one of the most attractive birds I have ever kept. Most people probably 
think of these birds as the miserable little half-dead creatures that were 
at one time freely imported under most unfavourable conditions. 
Poor little wretches caught raiding the crops and only saved from 
immediate execution because some half-witted European was prepared 
to pay money for the thieving little pests. These were nearly all 
immature youngsters of the year of an almost uniform green colour 
with an absurd caricature of a handlebar moustache, which name 
has been appended to them as a permanent reminder of their infirmity. 
During the relaxation of the parrot ban comparatively few of these 
birds were brought over, and they were evidently not a paying proposi- 
tion to the dealer, adults seemed to travel well considering all things, 
but young birds died easily. 

‘The appearance of a fully adult pair is really magnificent. One 
dealer advertised them as ‘* miniature Derbyans ”’ and evoked many 
caustic comments from certain people who were indignant that such a 
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comparison could even be suggested, but it is in fact quite a justifiable 
one. In view of the inaccuracy of some descriptions given in the past 
I give a fairly full one of each sex here. These are taken carefully 
from living specimens so that allowances must be made for individual 
variations, as I can only refer to my own pair and a very few other 
specimens I have been able to inspect. In the cock, the head above the 
moustachial streak right over the crown is a lovely lavender grey. 
There is a black streak from eye to eye along the fores, and over the 
nostrils also the characteristic black moustache. The eye has a very 
light grey iris which at times appears to be quite yellow. The upper 
mandible is red and the lower black. The chest is a pinkish lilac 
merging into a pale green belly and abdomen. The nape is an intense 
bright green, the remainder of the mantle, back, and wings being 
green with a golden yellowish-green patch on the wing. The tail 
is green, the central feathers being blue on top and the underside of 
the tail being yellowish. The feet are grey. 

In the hen the head above the moustache is a pale bluish grey, 
much more pale blue than the cock. The iris of the eye is again 
yellowish-grey and appears to vary with the light. Mandibles are both 
black and she has the same moustachial and eye to eye streaks of black 
as the male. ‘The chest is pink and noticeably curls up behind the 
black moustache towards the top of the head. Nape bright green. 
Mantle, back, and wings green, abdomen pale bluish-green. There 
is a faint suggestion of a lighter wing patch but not so pronounced as in 
the cock. In size the birds are slightly smaller than the common Ring- 
neck, but are not nearly so powerful in flight as the wings are noticeably 
shorter and their flight recalls that of a lorikeet. 

‘The young bird is an almost uniform green except for the moustache 
and eye streaks, the area between these streaks being grey. There is 
no visible wing patch, but the primaries are edged with light yellow 
which appears to fade, possibly by attrition. On leaving the nest the 
mandibles were both paler red than the cock’s upper one, but both 
soon darkened and became completely black in a few weeks. 

My birds were imported in 1952 shortly after the ban was lifted ; 
during that year they were housed in an aviary of modest size and went 
to nest, the hen laid eggs and sat, but there was no result owing to the 
fact that they were interfered with and she deserted. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that when the opportunity to acquire a pair of 
birds that had already shown their willingness to breed was offered 
to me, I eagerly took advantage of it. As they had been kept indoors 
for part of the winter I turned them into an indoor flight of only 
about 8 feet in length, where there was no heat. The hen was a 
perfect shrew where the cock was concerned, he was not allowed on 
the same perch and whatever perch he chose that was the perch on 
which she wanted to be. All the time they were indoors they were 
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remarkably silent, scarcely ever making any noise or uttering any call- 
notes ; even when swearing at her partner, the hen only ordered him 
off by shoving him with her head and opening her beak at him. 

Early in the year, during a mild spell of weather, they were turned 
out into an aviary 15 feet long, 3 feet wide, and 6 feet high, con- 
structed entirely of steel and facing south. The only shelter was of 
asbestos sheet 3 feet square and with its floor 4 feet above ground- 
level. It was one of a block of eight flights and their only neighbours 
were a pair of Bourkes, whom they entirely ignored throughout the 
season. Their flight was at the end of the block, which enabled me to 
have one or two very surreptitious inspections during the course of 
events. By sliding back an inspection trap with a long stick whilst 
the hen was feeding I was able to see the first egg, the young shortly 
after hatching, and once or twice whilst growing. The nest box was 
an old campaigner, a grandfather clock box of thick timber which 
would cost an impossible sum to-day and would most probably have 
infringed the timber control regulations then in force. It was filled 
from ground level for about 2 feet with earth and topped with some 
g inches of damp peat mould, so that there was a drop inside of some 
2 feet from the entrance hole, negotiated by the usual wire netting 
ladder. 

The food supplied consisted of sunflower, oats, canary, buckwheat, 
millet, and hemp. They always selected the sunflower first, though 
they were very partial to apples and pears, and were supplied also with 
brown bread rusked up and fed crumbly moist. As I have frequently 
mentioned previously, all my parrakeets have this addition to their 
diet ; almost without exception they relish it immensely, and the 
great advantage I find is that through this medium they can be 
persuaded to take all kinds of extras such as mineral salts, wheat germ 
oil, cod liver oil, or any other tonic it is desired to administer, without 
the use of force. Green food consisted of chickweed, poa annua, 
dandelion seed, leaf spinach, and later on sow thistle, all supplied 
liberally and varied according to season. They also had access to old 
mortar grit and cuttle bone. After breeding operations had been com- 
pleted successfully, we found that the hen was a most engaging per- 
sonality with human beings. She will come right up and accept 
titbits from one’s fingers, indeed she will soon remind one that she 
expects something every time she sees one coming. She is very fond 
of green peas, apple, pear, or banana, but she will not allow the cock 
to share these delicacies and as he is more stand-offish it is difficult to 
give a fair distribution to them because she takes one piece from one’s 
fingers and whilst one is fixing another on the wire for the cock and 
youngster, she consumes her own with indecent haste and then 
purloins the other pieces before one can get far enough away to give the 
others a chance. 
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Almost as soon as they were released into this flight a change in 
attitude to each other was noticeable. The hen became quite tolerant 
and the cock began to assert himself. For the first time too it became 
apparent that they had quite powerful voices and a talent for mimicry, 
as they can imitate the calls of the Noble Macaws which are the most 
frequently heard in great volume well enough to make one wonder 
which bird is creating a disturbance. In the middle of March the 
cock was always displaying, and whilst doing so he is a magnificent 
bird. He stands on the perch beside the hen, draws his head back- 
wards and upwards and keeps bowing to her whilst uttering a song 
which can hardly be called a warble, indeed it can hardly be called a 
song. But it is perfectly obvious to anyone what he is saying, that is 
anyone but the hen ; she is so bored that she nearly dozes off in the 
early days, though not for long, and they quite evidently are thoroughly 
happy in each other’s company. 

From the frequency and length of endurance of copulation, I should 
say that it was a triumph of achievement on the part of “ X” (the 


evil spirit of aviculture created by the Duke of Bedford), to succeed 
in arranging that two out of the three eggs laid were infertile. However, 
that was the result. The hen was first observed to use the box on 
23rd March. In early April she began to stay in the box for quite 
lengthy periods and the first egg was laid on the 4th, some time 


in the evening I believe. From then on she was left very much on 
her own, and it was not until the 17th that another chance to look 
in was presented, when she had three eggs. Incubation appeared to 
start with the first egg, as from the 4th onwards she spent all her time 
in the box, although it is impossible to say whether she was generating 
sufficient heat to start incubation. She was very suspicious of one’s 
actions at this time, and if she heard anyone about whilst feeding 
she immediately dashed back into the box. Just after sunset on the 
3rd May a youngster was definitely heard being fed, which puts 
the period of incubation at approximately twenty-eight days. She 
brooded the youngster pretty closely, which was just as well seeing 
that it was a single bird, but it appeared to thrive without incident. 
The progress appeared to be slow, as with other Psittacula, but the 
young one could usually be heard making a lusty noise when being 
fed. At twenty-five days old it was still downy and without any proper 
feathers, and had large black eyes. On the 17th June it was seen 
at the nest hole looking out, but it was still frightfully shy and with- 
drew immediately it saw anything move. On the 20th it came out 
on the platform to be fed whilst it thought it was unobserved, and 
it could then be seen that the bill was a pale red. It finally flew on 
the 23rd June, fifty-one days after hatching. It roosted out under 
cover the first night but the hen went back into the box and I thought 
she might go to nest again. The cock also appeared to take this view, 
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but she soon disillusioned us both on this point and relations between 
the pair soon degenerated by degrees back to the old hen-pecked days. 
During the whole of the incubation period I did not see the cock 
enter the nest, he looked in and called the hen off to feed or be fed, 
but that was all. Neither does he feed the young bird, although he 
may do so, because I have only very seldom seen either parent actually 
pumping food into the youngster, and on each occasion I have done 
so it has been the hen, and as soon as they realized they were being 
watched they have broken off immediately. 

About ten days after leaving the nest, it was noticed that the young 
bird’s bill was darkening and it was almost entirely black in a month. 
The cock was seen to feed the hen occasionally, but he was never given 
an opportunity to mate although he seemed to wish to do so. From 
the behaviour of the parents I am inclined to think the young bird 
is a cock ; the hen always feeds it, and if the youngster worries the cock 
for food he promptly drives it away although there is no spite in his 
action such as one finds in the Broadtails. 

We now have a happy family of Moustache or Banded Parrakeets, 
albeit a small one. The hen is delightfully tame, the cock does not 
count for much, and the youngster is a lovely little bird. It is most 
amusing to watch him try and take a particular tit-bit from one of his 
parents ; they both drive him off, but nothing daunts him and he 
never fails to secure at least a part of the feast. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that it will be possible to establish these delightful birds in 
English aviaries as there are quite a few still about. 

Although this appears to be a first breeding, it can only be because 
there has never been sufficient effort to breed them previously. There 
was nothing very difficult in the whole process and I am sure plenty 
of others can repeat the performance. If anyone wants to know my 
secret for success I am not averse to telling them how it may be done. 
It is just like the young man who started out in business on his own 
with ten pounds, and recently retired worth a hundred thousand 
pounds. He attributed his success in life to hard work and diligence, 
perseverance and determination in the face of many difficulties and 
the death of a rich uncle who left him £99,990. My rich uncle was 
getting the right pair of birds and then giving them the benefit of all 
my care, attention, and experience. Anyone else can do the same. 


* * * 
As described above E. N. T. Vane has bred a Moustache, or 


Banded Parrakeet (Psittacula alexandri fasciata). It is believed that this 
may be a first success. 


Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this 
species in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to com- 
municate at once with the Hon. Secretary. 
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BIRDS, PLANTS, TREES AND FLOWERS IN 
THE ROTTERDAM ZOO “ BLIJDORP ” 


By F. J. APPpELMAN (Rotterdam, Holland) 


Until a few years ago the splendid hothouse adjoining the big 
Riviera-Hall in the Rotterdam Zoo, contained plants only. However 
splendid the collection of tropical and subtropical plants was, only 
a comparatively small part of ‘ Blijdorp’s”’ visitors showed much 
interest, and most of them “‘ did” the hothouse in a few minutes. 

Then the Director had an idea: ‘“*‘ Why exhibit plants and flowers 
without birds, and why exhibit birds without plants and flowers ? 
Those gems of Nature, magnificent flowers and beautiful birds, belong 
together, and to do them both justice they should be exhibited 
together ! ” 

So a number of smaller and bigger aviaries were built amongst the 
orchids, palms, ferns, and many other plants, and when possible the 
aviaries themselves were also planted with plants and flowers, the 
colours of which were carefully chosen to blend with the colours of 
the birds. 

The success was overwhelming ; after the birds were taken into their 
new surroundings, the hothouse, formerly only visited by few people, 
was always crowded with visitors, who proved they appreciated this 
splendid combination of exotic birds amidst exotic plants which up 
till then had been rarely seen. And how did the birds do? We can 
only say: extremely well ! 

It is pointed out that before the new arrangement, it had already 
been observed that tropical birds moult much easier, faster, and 
better in hot and humid surroundings than in colder and drier places. 
Never were our Macaws finer in spring than after wintering in the 
hothouse. Moreover, we installed combined self-registering ther- 
mometer-hygrometers, and made sure that we arranged in the hot- 
house the same, or about the same, climatic conditions that prevail 
in the rain-forests in the tropics. 

To check the hothouse “ climate”? we have the average daily 
temperature and moisture curves of certain places in Indonesia on the 
registration-strip and try to keep our hothouse-curves as closely as 
possible to this curve. 

It is our opinion that a little difference in the temperature and 
humidity does not matter so much, but that the course of the curves 
is most essential. Therefore we are content if the course of our hot- 
house-curves runs more or less parallel and not too far away from the 


standard-curves (see illustration).* Amongst the birds successfully 


* It should be understood that for our control we use the average daily tempera- 
ture- and moisture-curve that prevails during the year ; so we do not take in account 
the different seasons (monsoons). 
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kept in this way are: Ibises, Birds of Paradise (six species), Jacanas, 
Nicobar Pigeons, Gouras, Ocellated Turkeys, Radjah Sheld-Duck, 
Brazilian Teal, ‘Toucans, Tanagers, and many smaller birds. 

Of course, at this moment we cannot say that we have solved the 
problem entirely, as our experiment has only been in operation for one 
and a half years. All we can say is that until now we have suffered 
only minor losses, and that the birds are doing extremely well. They 
are in fine condition and very lively, loudly calling and signalling to 
each other. Some even started breeding, e.g. the Crowned Wood- 
partridge (Rollulus roulroul), from Sumatra, known as a bird that is 
not too easy to keep in captivity. 

It should be understood, however, that this way of keeping and 
showing birds is rather expensive. It is, of course, hardly possible 
to keep parrakeets in this way, as they will ruin all plants in a few 
hours. But even small seed-eating birds do a lot of harm to the plants. 

Best fitted to live in harmony with flowers are insect-eating birds 
and, to a certain degree, fruit-eating birds, but even these soil flowers 
and leaves with their droppings, so that the planting of the aviaries 
has to be changed at least every two weeks or even more often. This 
necessitates keeping in stock a large number of plants, shrubs, and 
trees, which also means a lot of work for the gardeners ! 

But in any event we are sure that our idea: ‘“‘ Show your animals 
in beautiful surroundings ; keep birds and flowers together ’’ is 


highly appreciated by the visitors, and cannot fail to teach the public 
the sense of beauty, harmony, and love for Nature’s inexhaustible 
treasures, which is one of the first aims and duties of a modern Zoo. 
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THE BREEDING OF GREEN INDIAN 
RINGNECKED PARRAKEETS 


By Tue Duke or Beprorp (Woburn, Bucks, England) 


* Nothing very remarkable about that,” I can hear you say. ‘* Lots 
of people have bred them”! That, however, Reader, is just where 
you are mistaken for no one, not even Dame Nature herself, has 
bred this particular kind of Green Ringneck ! 

Sexing immature Ringnecks by their appearance is always a bit 
difficult, for although hens show slightly more yellow in the iris of the 
eye than cocks, the difference is not very great, and the more closely 
you examine a lot of young birds the more confused are you likely 
to become. It came about, therefore, that what I had for some time 
believed to be a pair of two-year-old blue Ringnecks turned out to 
be two cocks, judging by their behaviour as the breeding season 
approached. As I already had a certain hen, this left me with a 
spare cock and I decided, if possible, to mate him to a lutino in the 
hope of breeding something which might even be split for white. 
By rather unusual good fortune I did get hold of a lutino hen which 
was said to have bred—quite a good bird, save that the ends of some 
of her toes were missing, doubtless because her owner had not taken 
the precaution to avoid exposing her feet to severe frost. 

When I introduced the two birds to one another, although the 
blue cock had shown signs of being in breeding condition, their 
attitude of surprise and alarm was not exactly promising. As on a 
previous occasion when I had put a blue and a lutino Ringneck together, 
the reaction of each bird seemed to be ‘* Good heavens ! I never saw 
such an extraordinary-looking object !”’ As, however, they did not 
seem disposed actually to fight, I decided to leave them together and 
see what happened. After a while the blue cock showed some desire 
to make advances to the hen, but for a time he met with a very chilly 
reception. When he walked up to her in the consequential manner 
which is part of a Ringneck’s display, she simply ignored him, gazing 
into the: distance as though he did not exist. Only if he actually 
touched her and offered to feed her did she open her beak at him in an 
ill-natured way. In the past she had doubtless had a mature green or 
lutino husband with a well-developed ring and the ringless, two- 
year-old “ Little Boy Blue’ seemed to her a most inferior substitute. 
Some time later I noticed the blue cock examining the nest-box, but 
as the hen’s attitude towards him remained chilly and distant, it was 
with some surprise that one morning, finding no sign of her, either in 
the aviary shelter or in the flight, I realized that she must be in the 
nest itself. After that things began to look more promising, and in 
due course it became apparent that the lutino was sitting. Some 
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weeks later I saw the cock emerging from the box—an almost certain 
sign that the young had hatched. How is it, I wonder, that parrakeet 
fathers are made aware so quickly of the birth of their children when 
the latter are still so tiny and feeble that they can hardly make any 
audible noise ? Do their wives manage to tell them and, if so, how 
is it done? I remember some time ago reading a charming account 
of observations made at the nest of a pair of breeding partridges, 
which included a description of the way in which the hen drew her 
mate’s attention to the arrival of their first-born child, with the result 
that he became so wild with excitement and delight and cut such 
capers that he could not even see where he was going and ran into 
a tree! Thereafter things progressed in an uneventful and satisfactory 
manner in the Ringneck family. Judging by the amount of food 
consumed, however, the brood was not a large one, and in due course 
when two nice young ones left the nest, this proved to be the case. 
As I rather expected, they are green, but I imagine, if they are sex- 
linked, that both cocks and hens are split for blue and the young 
cocks, if mated to blues, might even produce some albino daughters. 


* * * 


BREEDING RESULTS FOR 1953 IN CALIFORNIA 
By Davin M. West (Montebello, California, U.S.A.) 


The current breeding season has had its high and low points. 
Certainly there were times when one wondered about ‘“ birds 
inhumanity to man” for some pairs only tantalized us with 
expectations. 

Our famed (unusual) California weather stayed with us the entire 
season. From January to March it was summer—with day after day 
of sunshine and clear skies. It turned out that this was our mildest 
winter in many years and also one of the driest, as we had very little 
rain. As a result many birds came into fine breeding condition by 
March, when dull grey skies and cool damp weather became the 
order of the day. This seemed to cause indecision in our feathered 
friends, leaving them wondering whether they should nest, moult, or 
drop dead. In the end they did just that—some moulted in March, 
some nested, and some just gave up and died. 

The failures and sad news department we'll cover first. Stanley 
Rosellas, always my favourite Rosella, proved again a disappointment. 
Though I have had Stanleys for twelve years, I have never been 
very successful with them. The season started with three pairs, and 
the hen to one of the pairs gave up, forever, the idea of increasing 
California’s Stanley population, for she was found dead one morning 
for no apparent cause. The other two hens immediately started to 
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make up for her demise by starting large families. One hen laid eight 
eggs and the other hen laid a clutch of nine. After this strenuous 
effort one hen sat very half-heartedly for about ten days, and then 
deserted, and the other hen never did decide to incubate, though 
I will say, in her defence, she faithfully checked her eggs daily and 
would sit on them for a half hour or so each day. It was most unfortu- 
nate that we had nothing to transfer the eggs to—and so the result 
was a large nothing for the Stanleys. Better luck next year ? 

Crimson-wings, always rare in California, were very tiresome. 
A young male disapproved of his mate and luckily we were able to 
provide another one that he immediately accepted. Though she 
looked in the nest and even sat in the nest for a few days, nothing 
eventuated. As he was just a two-year-old cock this was rather to be 
expected. This pair took great interest in the matrimonial affairs 
of all the other birds, even to looking in the nest of a pair of Silver 
Zebras housed with them. As the Zebras did not seem to object, it 
made little difference, and the Zebras just kept right on raising large 
families carefully supervised by the Crimson-wings. A second pair 
of Crimson-wings scrapped all fall and winter, but became very 
friendly during April. With none of the usual nest-box inspection 
you find in the Rosellas, she laid two eggs quite suddenly, and then 
never visited the nest again. I placed the eggs under some Cockatiels 
who successfully hatched the one fertile egg, but would not feed the 
chick. We hand-fed it for ten days and then found the youngster 
dead one morning for no apparent reason. Quite to our surprise the 
female laid again (two eggs) and though she sat faithfully the eggs 
were clear. The San Diego Zoo is quite successful with this species. 

Red Lories visited the nest-box and mated, but nothing further 
eventuated. The female is probably too young, for she was in juvenile 
plumage when obtained. This pair were raised in Arizona by 
Mr. Sheffler. These Lories are always particularly annoyed when the 
lawns are mowed. They very noisily object, hanging by the wire 
and scolding. This pair are permanently frustrated by their futile 
attempts to kill a neighbouring pair of Pileated—-whom they especially 
seem to resent. 

A pair of Black-winged Lories also mated, but no nest was provided 
for them as the hen was in a very bad moult and we rather wondered 
if raising a family would help her tacky appearance. The Black-wings 
are certainly much more quiet than the Red Lories. This pair also 
is from Arizona. 


Turquoisines had three clutches of clear eggs. This is a surprise 
as they are in a large portable aviary and are a handsome three- 
year-old pair. ‘Turquoisines have the unhappy habit of being very 
scrappy—a fault the other Neophema happily lack. 


Brown’s Rosellas showed great interest, but this pair were intro- 
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duced very late and they fell into an early moult. This pair fortu- 
nately seem well-disposed towards each other—which has not been 
the case with most of the Brown’s Rosellas here in California. 

A male Stanley mated to a female Blue Rosella did not even display 
to her, and both birds seemed quite contented just to sit the season out. 

Blue-bonnets laid and sat very well, but all six eggs were clear. 
Of the four pairs, only one laid, and the other three pairs just visited 
the box and looked interested. A male Manycolour mated to a female 
Blue-bonnet did nothing and was found dead one morning with 
a broken neck. 

Blue India Ringnecks proved interesting. Although I should have 
known better, I had rather expected this mutation to be a cobalt blue. 
I was tremendously surprised to find they are an unusually lovely 
light blue—what we here in California call a “* sky-blue ” or “‘ powder 
blue’. The sex of the first two birds posed an interesting problem, 
and one that was difficult to solve, since they were very nervous, and 
upon seeing anyone watching them would immediately retreat into 
their shelter—not to reappear for some time. Finally, during March, 
they did some displaying, and when a nest-box was hung their actions 
left no doubt they were a pair. The nest-box was removed after 
we were sure of their sex, for they began a very heavy moult which 
lasted an unusually long time. They eat a tremendous amount of 
fruit daily, and each day a large apple and orange are given, and by 
the following morning nothing is left. They also proved tremendously 
fond of the young buds and flower buds of fruit trees of plum, peach, 
and apricot, and as they grew more confiding would fly down (while 
we watched) to their daily branch of peach and apricot. They made 
a very fine display as they crawled about among the pink and white 
blossoms. For Ringnecks they are quiet—at least in comparison to 
some I had years ago. 

A second pair of blue Ringnecks were an obvious pair from the 
first and were always confiding and steady. They are all very fond 
of ripe corn (on the cob) and will easily eat an ear a day. 

It might be interesting to note that prior to 1950 there were no 
lutino Ringnecks in the United States. However, in that year a zoo 
imported a small breeding nucleus of eight lutino and lutino-bred 
Ringnecks for study. ‘These have prospered and as a result some 
lutino Ringnecks are being raised every year. Even so they are still 
very scarce in this country and are still too rarely seen. 

Many California breeders have told me quite definitely that, in 
their experience, the young male Ringnecks will obtain their ring-at 
from sixteen to eighteen months. This is not the case with European 
birds, judging from the printed references. 

Barraband’s did nothing, though they always looked like they 
intended to raise a family. Both pairs displayed, fed, and mated, 
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and looked into their nest-boxes, but eventually did nothing. They 
are great favourites of mine, and their friendly and comical ways 
are a joy. 

Yellow Rosellas also looked at their box but got no further. They 
are surprisingly tame and friendly, and ever ready to fly to the wire 
for a piece of grass or a nut. One male appears to have sore feet 
and the ankles seem to be swollen. Does anyone have suggestions on 
what should be done to help this bird ? 

On the sunny side of the account the really outstanding numerical 
success of the season was 16 young Bourkes from three breeding 
pairs. The first pair deserted two fertile clutches of eggs and then 
started a third clutch. When the third clutch also was deserted (why, 
I don’t know) I was able to save the fertile eggs, and these were given 
to a spinster Nyasa Lovebird who raised one young Bourke for about 
three weeks when the Bourke was removed and hand-fed. A second 
pair showed no signs of nesting until very late in the season, when the 
hen suddenly retreated to her nest-box and reared a fine brood of 
four. The third pair really did themselves proud, and from three 
nests they reared eleven (5, 4, 2) without any trouble or fuss. They 
actually would have started a fourth clutch if the nest-box had not 
been removed. This pair was in a large cage with the pair of Barra- 
band’s and the male Bourke never hesitated to do battle with the 
Barraband’s who always obligingly retreated before his determined 
attacks ! These battles were always short, and the Bourkes made no 
objection to the Barraband’s sitting on top of their nest-box. I was 
especially interested to note that the Bourkes would eat the (cracked) 
sunflower seed that the wasteful Barraband’s would drop in the sun- 
flower bowl. This doubtless helped the young Bourkes to be the really 
fine specimens they are. 

Manycolours were successful again this year. One pair raised 
seven (4, 3) in two nests, while a second pair, composed of a fine 
male and a very nervous hen, did not fare so well. ‘Their first nest 
of four fertile eggs was given to a very trustworthy Redrump hen, 
who duly hatched them and let them all die ! A second nest of three 
youngsters was deserted—and though they were hand-fed they never 
prospered, and died one by one. A third pair did not nest. 

A very lovely pair of Pileated (with a long five year record of 
failures and desertions) hatched a single youngster which was success- 
fully hand-raised. It is a very tame and confiding bird—as most 
hand-raised Pileated are. A second pair of Pileated were too young 
to nest, although the year-old cock did display and call to the hen. 

All the African Lovebirds did well. Peachface, Fischer’s, Nyasas, 
Black and Blue Masked, all raised good numbers of fine youngsters. 
Of especial interest were the lutino Nyasas. These are really 
extremely beautiful with their golden bodies and pink heads. We had 
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a single lutino male and one (purported) split cock to start the season. 
These two males were placed with three known young females early 
in the season. The split (?) cock raised five young (3, 2), and the 
lutino male and his mate raised seven (1, 6). All the twelve young 
were greens, but they have been carefully segregated and some of them 
at least must be splits, so it does give us some good stock for next year. 
The second nest of six the male lutino had, was considered too large, 
and so the extra hen Nyasa was given two of his fertile eggs and duly 
reared them. This spinster situation was interesting because at 
various times both males entered her nest, but none of the many eggs 
she laid proved fertile. Nyasas are very fond of greens and ours also 
eat large quantities of apples and oranges, along with soaked bread 
while rearing young. At the time of these notes (July) both pairs of 
the Nyasas again have eggs, so the total number of young for the 
season is still uncertain. I have not observed the cock helping to build 
the nest—the female doing all the work by carrying the nesting 
material in her beak. I put in a fresh palm frond each week for them 
—and this has proven most satisfactory for nesting material. 

Scarlet-chested did very poorly. Of four pairs one was too young, 
one had two sets of clear eggs, one pair raised two, and the other three. 
Rather disappointing as they are usually very dependable. 

Princess Alexandras also did very poorly. We started the season 
with five pairs, but one of the females died early in the season and 
we could not replace her. Of the remaining four pairs, one pair did 
not nest at all ; one pair reared a single but very fine only child ; one 
pair had four fertile eggs that failed to pip and a second nest of clear 
eggs; and the fourth pair reared two very fine youngsters. The 
father of the two youngsters just mentioned is a blue sport, and is 
one of the loveliest birds I have ever seen. The pink throat and tail 
in the normal bird are replaced with white, while the body is blue- 
grey and the wings the loveliest sky-blue. This is a very fine large 
male, very vigorous and tame. Last year he was mated to a good 
hen, and though they were actually observed to mate, she did not 
nest. This year he mated to a proven hen who immediately laid 
five eggs. Of the five one was clear, two failed to pip, and two were 
hatched and raised. These two youngsters are normally coloured, 
but are split for the blue factor. The two young are thought to be 
a pair. 

Cockatiels did exceptionally well, five pairs raising over fifty 
youngsters without any trouble. A few (seven) lutino Budgies were 
raised from an albino cock and a female lutino. 

For many years I have been an increasingly strong advocate of 
feeding fruit to all the birds we keep. In addition to the various 
standard grains (hemp, oats, sunflower, millet, canary) mixed in 
varying proportions depending upon the season and the bird, I 
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find that every bird we have seems to look forward to the daily 
fruit ration. 

A most satisfactory and economical method of providing fruit is 
this method which we have evolved over a period of time. Since 
most of the smaller birds will only eat a quarter of an apple and 
orange a day, I cut the fruit into quarters (first being sure to wash the 
fruit carefully to remove any sprays, etc., growers might have used), 
and then impale the fruit on a nail in the aviary. This holds the fruit 
firmly in place and prevents it from being dropped on the floor and 
being wasted. It is easiest to impale the fruit if you drive the nail 
in upside down—so that the fruit does not have to pass over the 
head of the nail. In short—instead of driving the nail from the top 
of the wood downwards, place the nail so that the point of the nail 
comes up through the wood, thus giving you a sharp point. This 
will hold the fruit firmly in place and makes it easy for the birds to eat. 

For each cage I drive four nails. Because some pairs fight over 
food, I drive them in sets of two, placing the two sets a few feet apart. 
This prevents squabbles—also when the pair has young, more fruit 
may be desirable, and the added nails make it easy to provide the 
additional fruit. We have found that when the fruit is cut into 
quarters the birds find it easier to eat than if it were halved. 

The large birds as Kings, Barraband’s, and the like, all get one- 
half of an orange and one-half of an apple each day. The smaller 
Neophema, Agapornis, Psephotus will do nicely with the quarters. 

During the entire year I feed apples and oranges as part of the daily 
feeding routine. During the summer all the birds receive fresh corn 
on the cob. With corn it is very important to start out gradually 
with only small sections of the cob for this precaution will avoid any 
possible bowel upsets. I have seen such small birds as the finches 
and the Budgies work very diligently on the corn in order to get the 
kernels. Summer brings figs and most birds enjoy the figs which I 
secure from our tree when they are very ripe. The lories will eat 
the melons as cantaloupe, water melon, and most of the seed-eating 
birds will like the seeds from cantaloupe, etc., when dried. All the 
psittacine birds love with a wild passion pomegranates. In the fall 
these are readily obtainable at very reasonable prices, and I split 
these open, and the birds will fly all about one when this treat is 
brought to their aviary. As the tree bears profusely here in California, 
one could easily grow one’s own supply. The one drawback with this 
fruit is that it is very likely to stain the bird’s plumage—and so in no 
time at all your Barrabands have a reddish breast and some might 
object to this fruit for that reason. 

So many people say to me that they tried fruit and the birds didn’t 
touch it. This is doubtless true—the Agapornis will sometimes 
take a month before they will start to eat the fruit and Bourkes 
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and Budgies even longer. I just continue to give it until they start to 
utilize the fruit. 

A second complaint one frequently hears is that only a small 
portion is eaten. One should consider the small capacity a pair of 
Elegants or Bourkes will have. For example, in one aviary this 
season there were five Nyasas, and they would just barely finish 
their daily ration of a quarter of an apple and orange. It is quite 
true that they “ wasted’ some by not eating all of the apple and 
orange—but the important thing is not that they did not eat all of it, 
but instead that their diet was enriched by the addition of apple and 
orange. Anyone who keeps birds has a duty to see to it that they are 
kept under the most desirable conditions possible—and possibly the 
addition of fruit will enrich their life. 

At any rate I firmly believe that the aviculturist’s chances of rearing 
young are greatly increased when the pair has had access to fruit 
during the year. I believe that the use of fruit results in better plumage 
and healthier adult birds and youngsters—end of sermon ! 

Greens are a problem too. Branches of trees such as the fruit trees, 
apricots, peaches, plum, and elm are always appreciated, but it 
would take a small forest to do this very frequently. I have found 
that a most satisfactory shrub is the pyracantha, a member of the 
cotoneaster family. Besides being a mass of bloom in the spring, the 
red berries are lovely during the fall and winter. Best of all is the 
fact that all the birds will eat the berries at any time during the year. 
Here in California the native birds are so fond of them that it is 
a task to keep enough of them for your aviary birds. 

Another green that is very satisfactory is chard. The stalks are 
relished by all the birds, and it now comes in a very nice cherry red 
colour, so the plant is not unsightly. When the plants bolt to seed, 
the birds are very fond of the seeds when still green. This plant is 
easily grown and quite long lasting. 

Bread. Although the staff of life for man, many here consider it of 
doubtful value for birds. Personally I feel that it is a very good weekly 
addition to the diet—and a necessity when parents are with young. 
I use a dark whole-wheat bread which has first been dried in the sun. 
Over this I pour water (some use milk) and give to the birds with 
families. It must be a great help to the parents, for they are always 
there waiting for it when there is a hungry family under hand. 

If one is not satisfied with bakery bread it would be a relatively 
easy task to bake one’s own bread using some of the specially prepared 
health flours now on the market. At least a few people I have talked 
to are doing this very thing and are quite satisfied with the results. 


* * * 
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BREEDING PARROTLET HYBRIDS 
By J. DALBORG-JOHANSEN (Odense, Denmark) 


In July, 1948, I got a lovely pair of Green-rumped Parrotlets (Forpus 
passerinus passerinus) from Holland. I put them into a small indoor 
aviary in my birdroom, together with Parrot Finches (Red-headed 
and Three-coloured) and some Waxbills. They went to nest im- 
mediately and reared three youngsters, and after this the Green- 
rumped bred regularly every year, with two or three broods. 

In 1949 I got a pair of Blue-rumped (Forpus passerinus flavissimus), 
but unfortunately they turned out to be two males. I had them for 
a year and constantly tried to find females, but it was impossible to get 
any. Then I—in spite of disliking parrot hybrids—mated each of 
them to a Green-rumped hen. Both pairs were placed in single cages 
with a nest-box outside, entrance-hole towards the window. They 
paired up willingly, and a fortnight later both hens were sitting, each 
on six eggs. All the eggs were fertile, one hatched five, the other 
four chicks, and all nine were fledged. 

The hybrids were all nice and fully feathered birds, the young hens 
were exactly like their mothers, and the young cocks were less blue 
on the rump than their fathers, but after their first moult most of 
them turned out quite as blue. I, and other aviculturists, have picked 
them up and looked at them side by side with the old cocks and 
we could not see any difference between them. It is curious, as the 
pure Green-rumped cocks are easy to distinguish, with the lack of 
blue on the rump, less blue on the wings, and they are smaller. 

Last year we imported some pure Blue-rumped Parrotlets to this 
country, but it seems to me that the hens of both pure species and the 
hybrids are all alike. I have discussed this with Mr. C. af Enehjelm, 
and he is of the same opinion. I should be very glad to hear if anyone 
in England can see any difference. 

After their first broods the two *‘ mixed ”’ pairs had two and three 
broods with respectively three and three, and three, two, and four 
youngsters. 

Now this year (1953) both pairs are again rearing families, this time 
they have big clutches—six and seven young ones, and I have heard 
from some of the aviculturists, who got young “ hybrid ”’ pairs here 
last year, that they have bred too, and their offspring are just as 
‘** blue-rumped ” as their parents. 

Incubation time for both pure Green-rumped and Green-rumped 
Blue-rumped Parrotlets is 21-23 days, the young ones are fledged in 
about thirty days and can be separated from the parents a fortnight 
later. 

It may interest readers to hear about two other breeding attempts in 
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my birdroom last year, which unfortunately I can’t say were successful. 
The first was with a pair of Red-faced Lovebirds (Agapornis pulleria) 
that dug a nesthole in an horizontal parrakeet box (completely ilied 
with peatmoss for the purpose) and laid three eggs, which were all 
fertile, but the young were dead in the shell. It seems to me, that the 
hen’s sitting was not steady enough, she was too often outside the 
box with the cock, who very seldom went into the nest. But never- 
theless, I have not been so near success with this species before. 

The other pair, who made an attempt to breed, was a pair of Red- 
bellied Conures (Pyrrhura frontalis). 1 got them in May, and as I was 
short of aviaries I placed them in an empty lovebird cage, not more 
than 60 cm. long, and with a nest-box outside. The birds immediately 
occupied the nest-box and enlarged the entrance hole with their 
strong beaks. The birds were very nervous and jumped into the 
box at the faintest noise in the birdroom, and therefore I saw them 
very seldom. After a month or so, I thought of transferring them to 
a better and larger cage, and was indeed very astonished to find the 
hen sitting. In the nest were four eggs placed on a support of wood- 
shavings. ‘Two of the eggs were hatched, one young one died nearly 
at once, but the other one lived for three weeks, but was then killed 
by one of the parents. Perhaps the cause was the too small nest-box 
in conjunction with their great nervousness. 

As usual with our fascinating hobby, we must say, better luck 
next time. 


A TUDOR BIRD-CAGE 


By A. A. Prestwicu (Southgate, England) 


Our member Martin Luther, the well-known collector of antiques 
and bygones, has recently unearthed the bird-cage illustrated, and it 
has now been added to my collection. 

The base measures 173 inches by 11 inches, and the overall height 
is 17 inches. The panels on either side of the “ balcony ” are not 
glass, as one might expect, but mirrors. Consequently, while inside 
any bird would have been in very subdued light as, apart from 
openings in the sides, presumably intended for food and water 
receptacles, there is no other means of lighting the interior. 

Nothing is known of the history of this cage. We assume the period 
is ‘Tudor, and I would be grateful if any reader could determine the 
approximate date. I would also like to have suggestions regarding 
the species most likely to have been kept in it. 
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A NEW ZEBRA FINCH AND TWO OTHER 
RECENT ARRIVALS AT KESTON 


By Epwarp Boosry (Keston, Kent) 


As it seemed to me that there has been quite enough of E. J. 
Boosey in the magazine of late, I intended to have given this number 
a miss. However, I recently received such an urgent plea for copy 
from our Editor, saying she was really worried about the next number, 
that I felt I must try and concoct an article of some kind. 

Incidentally, may I add my plea that more of our members would 
contribute to the Magazine, thereby greatly lightening our Editor’s 
load, as well as increasing the general interest of the Magazine? It 
may be that some people who only keep the commoner species think 
that members would not be interested in articles about these. In this, 
however, I believe they are entirely wrong, for while I think people 
like reading about rarities, I think many probably like even more 
reading and mentally comparing notes about birds which they 
themselves keep. 

As I could think of nothing else to write about at the moment, 
I am giving a short account of a new colour-variety of the Zebra 
Finch, and also of two other recent arrivals at Keston. 

A few weeks ago we received a consignment from Australia con- 
sisting of ten pairs of a new colour variety of the Zebra Finch, which 
were sent over as ‘* Marked White Zebra Finches ”’ which describes 
them tolerably well, but we have called them Chestnut-flanked White 
Zebra Finches. 

They are quite distinct and most attractive, being pure white with 
the normal form’s black markings dark slate-grey, and the white- 
spotted chestnut patches on the sides of the breast clearly visible, though 
much paler ; in fact they are rather like a Silver Zebra Finch with the 
silver areas replaced by white. Quite a good idea of their appearance 
can be obtained from the accompanying photograph of one of our 
breeding pairs at Keston. 

We sold six pairs, and of the four we retained, one hen died and was 
replaced by a White to find out which is dominant. The latter are 
sitting, and, of the three pairs of Chestnut-flanked Whites, one pair 
is sitting ; the second pair have young in the nest; and the third 
pair have a brood of two just fledged ; the third young one having 
fallen, or been thrown, out of the nest at a tender age. 

The newly-fledged young are white with greyish heads, which will 
presumably fade to white when they come into adult colour. As 
far as we are aware, these are the first Chestnut-flanked Whites to be 
bred in this country. 


Other new arrivals of interest are about a dozen specimens of the 
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Javan race (Munia ferruginosa) of the much better-known White- 
headed Mannikin or ‘* Maja Finch ”’ (Munia maja). 

These are the first of the Javan race we have ever had, and they 
are prettier as well as rather smaller than their better-known relative. 
The ordinary White-headed Mannikin is, of course, merely deep 
chocolate-brown with a whitish head and neck and silvery beak, 
but the Javan race has a silver-grey head and neck, and its appearance 
is much enhanced by the fact that it has a large bib on the throat and 
upper breast, of so deep a brown as to appear almost black, which 
adds contrast, and makes it considerably the more beautiful bird of 
the two. 

We also recently received two specimens of the Speckled-fronted 
Weaver (Sporopipes frontalis)—again a bird we have never had before— 
although we have often imported its near relative the Scaly-crowned 
Weaver (S. squamifrons). 

In Avtculture, Vol. 1, we read of the Sporopipinae : ‘‘ This group is 
composed of two little birds, often kept in captivity, which slightly 
resemble the Waxbills.”” They are described as follows : 

The Speckled-fronted Weaver (5S. frontalis) : “‘ The forehead and top 
of the black head are finely dotted with white, as well as the slight 
moustache. The nape and sides of the neck are cinnamon ; the body 
above ashy brown, the cheeks and underparts pale beige, beak and 
legs whitish. It is about the same size as an Orange Bishop, only 
with a longer tail.”’ 

The Scaly-crowned Weaver (S. squamifrons): ‘‘ Is considerably 
smaller than the preceding, which it resembles, the only difference 
being that the general colour is less tawny, the wing coverts and 
black-brown tail are bordered with white, the crown and _ the 
moustache have white lines instead of dots. The habits are the same. 
This species is more frequently imported than the other and has 
nested in captivity.” 

I should have said myself that squamtfrons is far more often imported 
than frontalis, and that the former has little if any tawny in its plumage, 
being mainly a white, black, and grey bird. 

The better-known of the two, the Scaly-crowned Weaver, is found 
in the Union of South Africa, while the Speckled-fronted Weaver 
is a bird of Western and Equatorial Africa, and is found as far north 
as Timbuctoo in the Sahara Desert country. 

Both are lovers of dry conditions, the Scaly-crowned being found 
particularly in the region of the Kalahari Desert. 

Nobody, seeing these birds for the first time, would imagine for one 
moment that they were Weavers, as their shape and general appear- 
ance is entirely finch-like. Yet that they are true Weavers is obvious 
from the fact that they construct a spherical nest typical of the family, 
woven of fine grasses and with a short pointed tunnel-shaped entrance. 
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In conclusion, I thought it would be of interest to record some of 
the things Alan Lendon, over here from Australia, told me when he 
recently paid a very welcome visit to our farm. 

The trouble is that he is such a mine of information on the subject 
of Australian birds, that it is difficult mentally to digest all he tells 
one during a visit consisting of a single afternoon and evening, so 
if any of my facts are not entirely accurate—that must be my excuse. 

Apparently—as perhaps one would only expect—we in this country 
are far behind in the way of colour varieties of Australian birds. 

One of the most interesting things he told me was that he had seen 
a blue Princess of Wales Parrakeet, which has since been sold for a 
very large sum to an American. I gather that there is a good deal 
of fawn-colour in the plumage, the greener parts of which are bluish, 
while the pink areas on the cheeks and throat are whitish. The 
bird, however, must be very beautiful, as the large light green patches 
on the wings are replaced by bright sky blue. 

Then there are both lutino and cinnamon Rosellas, of which 
Lendon told me he had only seen the former. These must be 
very beautiful, retaining, I think I am right in saying, the red 
areas as is usually the case with the lutino editions of birds that 
have red in the plumage. I gather that these are not just isolated 
specimens, but that both lutino and cinnamon Rosellas are being 
bred in aviaries in Australia. 

Then, too, there are yellow Gouldian Finches (quite distinct, of 
course, from the rare yellow-headed bird), as well as white Diamond 
Doves. The former sound rather attractive, as it appears that they 
retain, to a certain degree, the red of the head, and also the purple 
of the upper breast in contrast to their yellow body-colour. The 
latter may also be attractive, but I personally have never been able 
to appreciate an all-white edition of any bird that is so beautifully 
marked as the Diamond Dove. 
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DARENTH-HULME, 1953 


By Kay Bonner (Southgate, England) 


A few notes on our birds may prove of interest, perhaps more 
especially to members overseas, as indicative of the psittacines available 


to English aviculturists. 

The main aviaries consist of a range of eighteen houses 4 feet wide, 
3 feet deep, with a sloping roof 4 feet high in front and 3 feet at the 
back, standing on legs, the floor being raised 3 feet from the ground ; 
attached are 30-feet flights, 6 ft. 6 in. high. The occupants of these 
aviaries are : 


I. 


9 


Red-rumped Parrakeets. Only one young one reared this year. 
Queen Alexandra’s Parrakeets. Laid but did not hatch. 
Stanley Parrakeets. 

Cockatiels. 

Diamond Doves, Painted Quail, two pairs of Lineolated 
Parrakeets. The Diamond Doves reared two young, but did 
not nest a second time. 

Pennant’s Parrakeets. Four good young ones left the nest early 
in July during a particularly wet spell of weather. One, 
unfortunately, apparently struck its head and through lying 
in wet grass for some hours developed an enteritis. It was 
taken over to E. N. T. Vane, and he, with his usual diligence, 
succeeded in hand-rearing it, and it is now quite a nice bird. 

Abyssinian Lovebirds. Three pairs have toyed with the idea of 
nesting, but have failed to produce any offspring. 

Fischer’s Lovebirds. A small breeding colony succeeds in 
maintaining itself, but only just. We did not find this species 
entirely hardy last winter and there were several losses. 

Barraband’s Parrakeets. 

Cactus Conures and a single Weddell’s Conure ; one of the 
latter died during the winter. 

St. ‘Tnomas Conures, five. 

A Barnard’s Parrakeet male and an Indian Ringneck female. 

Golden-mantled Rosellas. 

A very mixed aviary—a pair of Blossom-headed Parrakeets, 
young Red-rumped and Pennant’s Parrakeets, a Delamere’s 
Whydah, a Junco, Blackbird, Linnet, and small Seedeaters. 

Barraband’s Parrakeets. 

Crimson-winged Parrakeet male and Pennant’s Parrakeet 
female. 

Six Red-bellied Conures. One pair succeeded in rearing three 
young—the first, we believe, since W. Shore-Bailey’s first 
success In 1924. 
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18. A pair of Cissas. 

Running along the back of the shelters there is a service passage 
and wilderness aviary, giving a flight 72 feet long and 10 feet wide. 
The occupants are three pairs of Purple-headed Glossy Starlings 
and a pair of Crested Bronze-winged Pigeons. The Starlings have 
shown not the slightest inclination to breed. The Pigeons, on the 
other hand, were only too anxious to do so. In spite of continual 
interference on the part of the Starlings they eventually managed to 
rear two young. 

An escape passage and planted aviary, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, stretches 
along the front of the flights. The sole tenants of this are, at present, 
an aged and somewhat decrepit pair of Peach-faced Lovebirds. 

An adjoining aviary, 24 feet by 18 feet, contains a colony of about 
two dozen Red-faced Lovebirds. I would have liked to describe 
it as a breeding colony, but such is far from being the case. There 
has been a certain amount of excavation, but not a single egg. 

The chalet-type bird-room houses a pair of Vane’s 1951 Noble 
Macaws ; two pairs of Golden-winged Parrakeets (Brotogeris chrysop- 
lerus) ; a pair of Canary-winged Parrakeets ; a pair of Maximilian’s 
Parrots; an Orange-bellied Senegal Parrot (Poicephalus senegalus 
versteri) ; and half-a-dozen Red-faced Lovebirds, mostly with clipped 
wings. A house, 10 feet wide by 6 feet, with flight attached, contains 
a pair of White-bellied Caiques. 

We keep a number of pairs of the commoner Pheasants—Golden, 
Silver, Amherst, Chinese, Reeves’. The nine pens are mostly 22 feet 
wide by 17 feet, but there is one 22 feet by 42 feet. The shelters 
are made of wattle hurdles and look quite attractive. Pigeons share 
most of the enclosures and live in perfect amity with the pheasants, 
if not with themselves. We have Bronze-winged, Brush Bronze-winged, 
Triangular-spotted, and, of course, Java and Barbary Doves. All 
these have bred successfully with the exception of the Triangular- 
spotted, whose chief delight appears to be fighting. When, having 
wintered together, two pairs were not separated sufficiently early in 
the spring a battle-royal ensued during which one was killed and 
another severely injured. A pair, however, now has two young ones 
ten days old. 

Having suffered depredation by semi-feral cats we had Wolseley 
Electric Fencing installed round the entire grounds and this has 
proved a very satisfactory deterrent. 

Finally, the house parrots consist of a pair of Greys, three Senegals, 
a Riippell’s, and a Brown-headed (Poicephalus cryptoxanthus 
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LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By JOHN YEALLAND 


Of the birds received during the past two months, three are new 
to the collection. ‘They are a White-breasted Warbling Finch (Poospiza 
melanoleuca) ; a Sunda Islands Myna (Gracula venerata), and the Uganda 
Green-headed Sunbird (Cyanomitra verticalis viridisplendens). 

The first is an interesting bird with rather the appearance of a tiny 
Shrike and of an inquisitive disposition. The Myna is of the genus 
formerly known as Eulabes and quite closely related to the familiar 
Nepal and Southern Hill Mynas. ‘The Sunbird is the eastern form 
of the Green-headed of tropical West Africa. This specimen was 
presented, together with five Red-chested Sunbirds (Nectarinia 
erythroceria), by Mr. D. Roberts of the East African Fisheries Research 
Organization in Uganda. A Kingfisher (Alcedo atthis ispida) has also 
been presented. 

A Malayan (or Malaccan) Peacock Pheasant (Polyplectron malac- 
censis) and a Malayan Argus (Argusianus argus) have been presented 
by the Chief Game Warden of Malaya. A Funereal Cockatoo (Calypto- 
rhynchus funereus), the first to be exhibited since 1931 ; a pair of the 
pretty Cuban Blue-headed Pigeons, or Quail-doves (Starnoenas cyano- 
cephala), and a Pink-headed or Jambu Fruit Pigeon (Ptilonopus jambu) 
have been received in exchange. 

The King Penguin hatched in July continues to thrive ; the 1952 
bird is now like the other adults except for being paler orange on the 
bill, throat, and sides of the head. At the Quarterly General Meeting 
in July Head Keeper Jones was presented with the Society’s bronze 
medal for his skilful work in the rearing of this Penguin. He is the first 
Keeper of birds to receive this award. 

A second Schlegel’s Dove ; two Lesser Black-backed and a Herring 
Gull; two Quaker Parrakeets ; three Chukor Partridges ;_ three 
Vieillot’s Fireback Pheasants ; three Bahama Pintails ; six Carolina 
and what is believed to be a Chiloe Wigeon Carolina have been 
bred in the Gardens. 

The Snowy Owls hatched one quite strong chick, but it did not 
long survive. ‘The Gaboon Forest Robin collected in British Cameroon 
during 1948 by Mr. Webb has laid a further two eggs, so it may 
be that two is the normal clutch. ‘This bird is fairly common in the 
Cameroon forest, but practically nothing is known about its nesting. 
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BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The thirty-ninth meeting of the Club was held at the Rembrandt 
Hotel, Thurloe Place, South Kensington, S.W. 7, om Wednesday, 
gth September, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman : D. Seth-Smith. 

Members of the Club: Mrs. J. R. Alderson, Miss P. Barclay- 
Smith, The Duke of Bedford, Miss K. Bonner, W. Brain, G. T. Clark, 
Mrs. G. T. Clark, T. R. W. Crewes, T. H. Evans, A. Ezra, J. F. M. 
Floyd, Miss S. A. Fothergill, J. C. Garratt, Miss D. Gask, T. Goodwin, 
F. E. B. Johnson, Miss E. M. Knobel, Miss M. H. Knobel-Harman, 
P. H. Maxwell, H. Murray, S. Murray, K. A. Norris, A. A. Prestwich, 
J. H. Reay, D. M. Reid-Henry, Professor E. Sprawson, R. A. Taylor, 
E. N. T. Vane, C. S. Webb. 

Guest of the Club: Dr. Alan Lendon. 

Guests: Dr. K. W. Awlwin-Gibson, J. Bailey, C. Bates, Mrs. C. 
Bates, P. Bates, W. J. C. Frost, Miss H. Gentry, Sir Crawford 
McCullagh, P. Marshall, Mrs. S. Murray, J. A. Norris, Mrs. J. A. 
Norris, Mrs. J. H. Reay, J. Robinson, Mrs. D. Seth-Smith, Mrs. R. A. 
‘Taylor, N. S. Walker, Mrs. C. S. Webb. 

Members of the Club, 30 ; guests, 19 ; total, 49. 

The Chairman, opening the meeting, said it gave him very great 
pleasure to welcome Dr. Alan Lendon, already so well known to 
members on account of his numerous writings in the Magazine ; 
Sir Crawford McCullagh, from Belfast; and Mr. and Mrs. Cecil 
Webb, from Dublin. 

Dr. Lendon conveyed greetings on behalf of aviculturists in South 
Australia, and then gave a very interesting description of present-day 
aviculture in Australia generally, but more particularly as practised 
in the South. 

The next meeting of the Club is on 11th November, 1953. 


ARTHUR A, PRESTWICH, 


Hon. Secretary. 


NEWS AND VIEWS 


T. R. Holmes Watkins has had a particularly good breeding season, 
rearing many Splendid Grass Parrakeets, three Kings, and Queen 
Alexandra’s, Pennant’s, and Crimson-winged Parrakeets. 


* * * 


The Severn Wildfowl Trust Expedition, under the leadership of 
Peter Scott, has now returned from Iceland. While there more than 
9,000 Pink-footed Geese were marked. 
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Miss P. Barclay-Smith represented the Society at the XIVth 
International Congress of Zoology, held at Copenhagen, 5th—12th 
August, 1953. Sir Edward Hallstrom also attended, and while in 
London showed a series of films at the Zoological Society of London. 


* * * 


K. A. Norris has bred the Mountain Bluebird (Sialia corrucoides), 
three reared. This is only the second time this species has been bred 
in Great Britain—the first being the President’s success in 1938, 
when of five young hatched one was reared. 

* + * 


Dr. Alan Lendon writes : ‘* W. Turner has informed me that A. E. 
Leer, of Manly Vale, near Sydney, has recently bred four young 
Ground Parrakeets (Pezoporus formosus), and has given two of the young 
birds to Sir Edward Hallstrom. The latter bred the Red-eared 
Conure (Pyrrhura cruentata) last year.” 

* . * 


In a recent letter E. J. Boosey writes: ‘‘ A young pair of Pileated 
Parrakeets have two young in the nest, and our wonderful old breeding 
pair have four young ones just fledged, which makes altogether 
nineteen during the four seasons they have been here—6, 3, 6, and 4.”’ 


* * * 


E. J. Boosey has bred a lutino *‘ Alexandrine ” Parrakeet of nearly 
pure blood, just a small percentage of Ring-neck. Incidentally, 
a breeder living in Staffordshire, not a member of the Society, claims 
to have been breeding lutino Alexandrines for the past five years. 
The Hon. Secretary would be grateful for any confirmatory 
information. 

* * * 


Arthur Lamb has bred a hybrid Blue-fronted Amazon x Yellow- 
cheeked Parrot. ‘The latest report from Lamb is that *‘ the young 
parrot is still alive and doing well. It is now seven weeks old and 
fully feathered, and quite as large as its mother. It is all green except 
for a blue forehead ; its cheeks are a lime green, and its body the true 
Amazon green. I am just wondering how much longer it will stay 
in the nest ”’. 

* * * 


H. Murray reports : ‘* I have had three Green Cardinals fly to-day 
(5th July). They are only about twelve days old and I would have 
been happier if they had stayed in the nest for a few more days. This 
is the second nest that these birds have had this year. The cock killed 
the young of the first nest at three days old and drove the hen to nest 
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again. When the hen started to lay the cock died of a stroke, and 
the hen sat and has reared so far on her own. I realize that the birds 
are a long way from being reared but it is interesting all the same.” 
Murray has also bred the common Grey Waxbill. He writes : ‘* Only 
one young bird flew as far as I could see, but it is possible that more 
came out last Friday (31st July) in the rain and got lost.” 


A. A. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLECTING THE SCARLET-TUFTED MALACHITE SUNBIRD 


It has been pointed out to me that my account of Nectarinia johnstoni on Mount 
Kenya might have given the impression that the few specimens I collected were 
caught while there were still young ones in the nests. 

I should therefore like to explain that at the time when I caught the birds, the 
nesting was, to the best of my belief, at an end in that particular area, and the 
fledgelings independent of their parents. 

REGINALD BLoom. 
c/o ZOOLOGICAL Society or LONDON, 
REGENT’s Park, N.W. 1. 
11th July, 1953. 


GREEN GLOSSY STARLINGS 

I was interested in an article in the March-April Magazine on African Green 
Glossy Starlings. As I have kept and bred them since 1932, I can confirm that the 
orange-eyed birds and the yellow-eyed birds are the same—as my original pair 
both had orange eyes. Of eight that I have reared to maturity, seven have yellow 
eyes and only one has orange eyes. I found these birds extremely easy to breed, 
and rear up to the time of leaving the nest, and extremely hard to rear to maturity. 

Over the years I must have had upward of fifty leave the nest strong and well, 
and I have only reared eight to maturity. The story is always the same—about a 
week after leaving the nest the young ones refuse all food. The parents frantically 
try to feed them, thrusting the food at their beaks, bodies, and even legs. In three 
or four days all such young are dead. On one occasion I had five magnificent young 
leave the nest, looking extremely strong, and flying and perching strongly ; in 
three days they were feeding themselves—on white ants, grasshoppers, and meal- 
worms. In a fortnight all were dead. In exactly the same manner as all the others. 
I have always thought that this extremely distressing sequence was due to some 
food lack. But what it is, I have no idea. My Starlings are fed on a good soft mixture 
with fresh grated hard-boiled egg. They have a good supply of insects, especially 
when breeding—white ants, mealworms, grasshoppers, crickets, cicades, etc. They 
only give the young live food. They have access to fruit of several kinds, but I have 
never seen them eat it. Of course they also have access to grit and calcium. 

Once I get them through the first moult they are extremely hardy. In fact, I still 
have my original cock, and he was mature in 1932. 

Another curious fact is that I have never lost a young one in the nest—but always 
about a week after leaving. 

I would be very grateful if anyone could suggest what is wrong. 


6 BARKER STREET, R. E. B. Brown. 
NEWCASTLE, 
N.S.W., 
AUSTRALIA. 
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PARRAKEET EYE DISEASE 

Mr. Hastings’ account of his experience of diseased eyes in newly-imported 
insectivorous birds was most interesting. The extraordinary promptitude with 
which he effected cures by dosing them with cod liver oil well exemplifies the amazing 
effect of giving adequate doses of Vitamins A and D to vertebrates which have 
passed through a period of hardship and malnutrition such as I fear newly-imported 
birds very often have. 

With regard to the application of this principle to ‘‘ parrakeet eye disease ’’ however, 
the case is somewhat different. Doubtless shortage of Vitamin A in newly-imported 
stock renders them more susceptible, and I did make this point in a letter to the 
AvICULTURAL MAGAZINE published in the September-October issue of 1952. I was 
at first particularly inclined to suspect Vitamin A deficiency, as Xerophalmia is 
known to occur in poultry in some parts of Australia—probably due to some local 
peculiarity in their feeding. I was soon convinced, however, that it is at the most 
a secondary factor. In the first place—the first bird I treated, a hen Barraband, 
was given very large doses of Vitamin A when she first came under my care, with 
some improvement in her general health but none in her eyes. Secondly, all the 
others received a Vitamin supplement (containing Vitamins A, B-complex, C, and D 
in the drinking water, which is a routine measure in my bird room for all newly- 
imported stock, and all birds kept indoors in winter. Their eyes, nevertheless, only 
improved when treated with the antibiotics aureomycin and chloromycetin, and 
relapses occurred if I stopped this treatment too soon. 

Xerophalmia can be rapidly cured by large doses of Vitamin A. It cannot be 
cured by any other means whatsoever. ‘The birds under my care were not improved 
with the Vitamin A they had, but were cured by other means. I think these facts 
eliminate Xerophalmia fairly conclusively. 

The opportunity of treating more cases is unlikely to arise in future because of 
the parrot ban, but [ am looking after at present two lovely cock Barrabands, one 
English aviary-bred, which contracted the disease in an aviary by contact with a 
newly-imported diseased bird. One, the worst case I have ever seen, had a pan- 
ophalmitis on arrival ; that is, infection of the globe of the eye itself as well as the 
tissues of the orbit. The eyeball actually burst shortly after I received it, and I 
expected the bird to die. It did not, however, and seems likely to recover, albeit 
with one blind eye. The other bird which had gross disease of both eyes is cured. 
As they came from an aviary, I gave neither any Vitamin supplement, but fed 
them on seed and green food only. 

* Parrakeet eye disease ” differs from the ordinary septic conjunctivitis of other 
birds in its slow and insidious onset, its long duration, and its extreme resistance 
to treatment. The other odd thing is its restriction to a few species of Australasian 
Parrakeets. I have only seen or heard of it in Crimson-Wings, Kings, the Polytelines, 
Bourkes, and the green Grass Parrakeets. Broadtails appear to be immune, and 
I have never heard of it in the Asiatic, African, or South American parrots. 


THe Wurre House, F. B. LAKE. 
5 PortsMouTH Roan, 
KINGSTON-ON- THAMES, 


WHITE-BREASTED TOURACO 


Mr. de Goederen, in his interesting account of the new Bird House at Wassenaar, 
says that some White-breasted Touracos were labelled ‘ Touraco, Gymnoschizorhis 
personata ee 

I visited Wassenaar early in June and Mr. Louwman kindly took me to see 
the Louise Hall where there was a specimen of G. personata—and there is another 
in Rotterdam Zoological Gardens. The cumbrous common name of this handsome 
Touraco is the Brown-faced Goaway-bird. Sclater considers that there are three 
forms of this genus ; Peters recognizes only two, G. personata of Southern Abyssinia, 
and C. p. leopoldi ranging from Eastern Belgian Congo and Uganda southward to 
Lake Nyasa. 

J. YEALLAND. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
REGENT’s PARK, N.W. 1. 





CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
We oa Boyp, 15 Unity Street, Carrickfergus, Belfast. Proposed by Sir Crawford 


Ca eee “ Middlesex Barracks, Mill N.W. 
Seead ty fe tee eve inte sage . 


J. O, D’zatu, The Grove, Hadley, Barnet, Herts. Proposed by R. E. Heath. 


Mrs. G. pe Beaumont, Blairlogie House, Menstrie, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, 
Proposed by J. Gray. = 


Colonel H. B. Fivcn, “ Revesby,” Hutton Road, Ash Vale, Surrey. Proposed 
A. A. Prestwich. nil 


L. F. Garpener, 10 New Way, Pinelands, Cape Town, South Africa. Proposed by 
Miss K, Bonner. 


R. N. Cases, 594 Hanigich -Aspanny Ses TARE ety ne ere Proposed by 
Boyd er. 

A, Giian, 66 Broomhill Road, Aberdeen, Scotland. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
R. H. Grantuam, 13 St. Wilfrids Road, New Barnet, Herts. Proposed by Miss K. 


Bonner. 


A. V. Grirrrrus, Bryn Awel, Llandyssul, Cards. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


Corporal M. Lez Jongs, 91 hong dhs peas A.P.O. 175; U.S. 
Army, Europe. Propeccd by Mise K. Bonner. me ~ 


K. N. Mapsen, bakken F Denmark, A, A. 
= Boge 2A, Frederikssund, Proposed by 


W. M. Sanps, 12 Rothbury Gardens, Adel, Leeds 6. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
ae 4 45 Britwell Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. Proposed by Mrs. H. G. 


N.S S. Watenn, Festi Se Pe One Lele, een ey ee Pro- 
posed by Miss D 


R. I. Ware, 706 Geary Suet, Ap. 401, San Franco, Cali U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich 


Dr. , 
. W, Waroscen, Zoologischer Gartns, Richlet St 173, Koln, Germany. Proposed 


NEW MEMBERS 


The eleven Candidates for Election. ene ge weir Grund ul he, “way wr 
of the AvicuLTuRAL MAGAZINE, were : Jay koe 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
W. Barger, to College Road, Stanthorpe, Queensland, Australia. 
Mrs. J. Dauzrer Brrrewy, to Green Corner, Pen Selwood, Nr. Wincanton, Somerset. 
Brian Burcss, to Carroll Crescent, Grange, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Dr. R. E. Evans, to 12 Kirklee Terrace, Glasgow, W. 2. 
H. C. Everett, to 7932 Old River Road, Forestville, Calif., U.S.A. 
Percy Giover, to Oparaeana Street, Ngongotaha, Rotorua, New Zealand. 


eres to Central Service Station, Warden Street, Harrismith, O.F.S., 
° rica. 


P. W. Teacue, to Rowlestone, Teignmouth Road, Dawlish, Devon. 
Major D. Wiius-fLemine, to “ Helvetie,” Plymouth Road, Totnes, Devon. 


CHANGE OF STYLE AND ADDRESS 
Miss M. Séz, to Mrs. K!aasen-Sée, Papaverstraat 42, Bussum, Holland. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge for Members’ advertisements is ONE PENNY PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the advertisement, which must be sent on or before the 15th of the month to A. A. Prestwich, 
61 Cuase Roap, Oaxwoopn, N. 14. All members of the are entitled to use this column, 
but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


WANTED 
Overseas member wishes to purchase a cock lutino Ring-necked Parrakeet ; 
must have a rose ring.—Offers to Hon. SzcreTary, 61 Chase Road, Oakwood, N. 14. 


FOR SALE 


1953 hand-reared Barrow’s Golden-eye, Eider, Mandarin, Carolina, and other 
species ducks.—C. T. Datcety, Radwell Mill, Baldock, Herts. 


WATERFOWL RINGS 


Members are reminded that the Society’s special blue rings are always available. 
All Waterfowl] in collections, both public and private, sho ald cary them. 


Size. 
2-3 Teal . 
Wigeon 
4 Mallard, Pintail, etc. 
4-5 Smaller geese ° 


5 Grey 
R sain tas slag dase be addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
c/o Salapieal Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, N 
particulars can be obtained. 


POST-MORTEM EXAMINATIONS 
Attention is drawn to the following rules :— 


Rule 1.—A short account of the illness should accom 


specimen. All birds 
to be sent as fresh as possible to Mr. W. Lovmenae ‘The eckoied eden witaadan, 
Regent’s Park, London, N." . 1. 


Pam 2.—A fee of 10s. and a stamped addressed envelope MUST be enclosed with 
e bird. 


Rule 3.—No body or skin of any bird will be returned under any circumstances 


whatever. 
ArtTuur A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 





